WILLA GATHER

New England's heroic days were to be heard in Sarah Orne
Jewett's stories, they were clear and fresh and simple in their
versions of the actual life of the present which lay under that
past. Miss Jewett's advice had more effect on Willa Gather
than the example of Henry James. The elder woman knew
from the first that the younger would sooner or later write
about her own country. She must write about the life of the
plains as it was, and make a way of her own in which to write.
Willa Gather later found her way, in O Pioneers! (1913), by
trying to tell the story of her characters as if she were talking
about them to Miss Jewett. But the teacher had only a few
months to live, and the pupil in her first novel after the meet-
ing had not yet freed herself from the material she coveted.
Alexander's Bridge (1912) was the story of an engineer
divided between two loves symbolized for him by two women:
the mistress who kept alive in him the sense of his powerful
young ambition, and the wife who was a daily reminder of the
complex world into which success had brought him. The end-
ing of the novel was fortuitous and melodramatic. The novel
itself was, whether consciously or not, an allegory of the con-
flict in Willa Gather herself between her instinctive love for
her native place and her deliberate appetite for other regions*
O Pioneers! was dedicated to the memory of Sarah Orne
Jewett, "in whose beautiful and delicate work there is the
perfection that endures/' but the title came from Walt Whit-
man. Willa Gather might have told her pioneer stories with
the mild colors of the local novelists, the humor of the cow-
boy chroniclers, the sensationalism of the red blood romancers,
the harshness of the naturalists, the involutions of Hemy
James. She avoided all these methods. Writing beautifully and
delicately, she had large stories to tell, not only in O Pioneers/
but in the two books that followed it: The Song of the Lark
(1915) and My Antonia (1918). The sods and swamps of
her Nebraska pioneers defy the hands of labor almost as ob-
stinately as the stores and forests of old New England had